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Hints on the use of an 


ARTIFICIAL LIMB 


This booklet has been prepared for those who are being issued 
with an artificial limb for the first time. It does not aim at 
recapitulating the advice that will have been given, but rather at 
emphasising certain points regarding care of the stump and of the 
artificial limb. It also attempts to give a general idea of how 
some of the common daily activities may be tacked, as well as of 
some of the further possibilities which lie ahead. 


In the early stages in hospital the future may seem to some to be 
rather an uncertain quantity. Moreover, it is unlikely that the 
average man or woman who loses a limb will have concerned himself 
with the subject of artificial limbs, or know the things which 
those who have been fitted with limbs are capable of doing. 


Reassurance comes quickly from surgeons and nurses, and. the 
patient hears, with something like incredulity, for example, how 
even those with an amputation of the thigh can be taught to 
walk - and walk well - with a special type of limb. 


A close accord springs up almost spontaneously in the ward and 
heads are put together from an early stage on how this or that 
problem of locomotion or adjustment can best be tackled. This 
grows later into a strong bond of fellow feeling among all users 
of artificial limbs, wherever they may meet, and contributes very 
largely to the ease with which the various difficulties, both 
physical and mental, are overcome. | 


There is also this further point, and it is one which concerns 
the inner feelings of the patient. Many experienced |imb-wearers 
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will agree - although they may not admit it openly - that they 
gain a certain feeling of satisfaction in learning to do things 
which they once may have thought they would never do again. 
Sometimes, too, certain faculties appear to be sharpened, percep- 
tions and insight become keener and ambitions stronger. Indeed 
many have found that from what at one time may have threatened 
to be a calamity there grows, in some mysterious way, an actual 
Strengthening of character. This is not to say that there are 
not limits to the activities that can be indulged in with an 
artificial limb, in a strictly literal sense, but rather that 
these limitations have their compensations, and further, that 
these compensations are of a kind of which the patient, with his 
growing insight into the problem, may make the greatest use. 


Those who help themselves deserve the help of others, and sound 
advice throughout the hospital and limb-fitting periods is given 
on many aspects of limb-wearing. It is clear, however, that 
the individual problems of different limbless patients will vary 
considerably. Moreover, it is not until the wearer of a new 
limb goes out into the world that he becomes faced with many of 
the small difficulties of accommodating himself to the demands 
of everyday life. The necessity for these adjustments remains 
throughout life, but experience has shown that the reaction to 
them of the great majority of the limbless is very good. Whilst 
most British people are strong individualists who like to work 
out their own methods of doing things, the information which 
follows may be helpful for those who have not yet adopted or 
evolved their own ideas. 


INSTRUCTION 


Legs. Special instruction in walking is given in all limb- 
fitting centres and in some hospitals. The properly fitted 
modern leg, in the case of a below-knee amputation, will enable 
a person to walk so that the disability should hardly be 
noticed. Above-knee amputees will need to continue to bear in 
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mind the instruction that has been given to correct the more 
common faults, such as allowing the leg to swing out, rising on 
the ball of the good foot and taking too long a step with the 
artificial foot. By adjusting the knee brake and elastic pick- 
up (if used) according to the strength of the muscles, the weight 
of the shoe and the speed of walking, the properly fitted limb, in 
the case of a mid-thigh amputation, will enable a man with 
practice to walk very nearly naturally. On boarding buses, or 
going upstairs, the sound foot goes first: on stepping off a bus 
or going down stairs, the artificial precedes the sound foot. 
When using escalators it is best to step both on and off with the 
sound foot first. For men non-skid crampons to prevent slipping 
on ice or snow are available for issue. 


Arms. Owing to the numerous functions which the natural arm and 
hand are called upon to perform, it has always been more difficult 
to supply an artificial arm which will meet with as much general 
Satisfaction as an artificial leg. » Consequently, those who have 
lost arms are sometimes too ready to regard an artificial arm 
merely as something ‘to fill the sleeve,’ and tend to concentrate 
on doing everything with their ‘good’ arm. Many appliances 
designed for use with an artificial arm are available to enable 
the artificial arm wearer to be efficient at work, to be inde- 
pendent in the home, and to enjoy sporting and other activities. 


Some of the appliances are designed for use in a variety of ways, 
whilst others have been specially designed for one particular 
purpose. If a particular tool is habitually used in an occupation | 
or trade, it is often possible to adapt it to be used with an 
artificial arm. Patients with both below and above-albow ampu-. 
tations can be taught to write well with the modern writing hand. 
All are advised to accept arm training. 


Medical officers experienced in solving the problems met by arm 
amputees are at all Limb Centres and they are ready to advise as 
to the appliances most suitable for individual needs. If a 
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special appliance is required and is not already available, the 
possibility of designing one will be considered. Suggestions for 
new appliances are always welcome. 


A list of the main appliances is given below. Arm amputees who 
would like to know more about these appliances or who would like 
advice as to whether any particular appliance would meet their 

individual needs should ask about them at the Limb Fitting Centre. 


General appliances 


Split hook for left or right hand 

Split hook (small) for children 

Split hook push rod type 

Variable spring operated split hook 

*C’ hook plain 

‘C’ hook, ‘Williams’ type with link spring action 

Plain hook, long, medium, or short for men, women or children 

Spade grip (Steeper type) adjustable for ‘T’, ‘D’, or other 
shaped handles, (suitable for pick-axe, sledge-hammer, hoe, 
rake and other agricultural tools) 

Universal tool holder (functions similar to spade grip) 

Ring appliance for garden or farm workers 

‘A and W’ type tool holder 

Saw appliance; also holds plane 

Hammer holder (with various types of adaptor) 

Finger appliance (small or large) 

Rubber hand (for eyc?Pimg; ete.) 


Other appliances for workshop, home and off ice use 


Double or Sack hook 

Hammer, claw or ball pein type 
Quick grip pliers (Steeper type) 
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Pliers, long or square-nosed 

Welding rod holder 

File holder 

Knife, hooked, for pruning, lino-cutting or leather work 

Tweezer appliance, thong control or push rod type 

Nail brush holder 

Table knife, fork or spoon 

Office appliance (prong, flat or adjustable type) 

Typing appliance 

Pencil holder 

Potato holder: also useful for holding meat or bread whilst 
cutting 

Rubber sleeve, to fit over end of forearm to protect mechanism 
when washing dishes, etc. 

Knitting appliance 

Darning appl iance 

Postman’s sorting hand 

Motoring appliance with cup in palm of hand or as a rod and ball 
fixed to steering wheel 


Special appliances 


Picknell push rod operated split hook 

Painter’s hook 

Laxton split hook (for use with McKay arms) 

Golfing appliance, wrist type or clamped to club handle 

Fishing appliance and rod holder 

Dressmaker’s appliance 

Telephone appliance, plain or desk type telescopic 

Radio pliers with insulated link 

Sailing appliance 

Blow-lamp holder 

Scissors appliance 

Spray-gun holder (with foot pedal if necessary sit double 
amputees ) 
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Axe-swinging appliance 

Heavy-duty welding appliance 

Sanding appliance 

Rife shooting appliance 

Trumper holder 

Violin bow holder 

Test-tube holder 

Special typing finger (to fit over index finger of hand with 
rigid fingers) 

Glazier’s appliance 

Plumber’s appliance 

Book holding appliance 

Piano playing device 

Paint brush holder 

Milking appliance 

Electric razor holder 

Baker’s appliance 

Appliance for holding crutch hand grip 

Camera holding appliance 

Billiard cue holding appliance 

Bowling hand 


Appliances for double arm amputees 


Tooth brush holder 
Shaving brush holder 
Hair brush holder 
Hair comb holder 
Safety razor holder 
Drinking glass grip 
Food pusher 

Toilet appliance 
Plate clamp 
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When preliminary instruction in general uses and possibilities has 
been given at Ministry of Health arm training schools, there are 
more specialised courses at Ministry of Labour and National 
Service training centres where particular trades may be learned. 
In fact, thanks to the greatly increased interest which the public 
and employers of labour are showing in the capabilities of wearers 
of artificial limbs, there is no need today for those who have 
been so fitted to fear that they will not be able to play an 
effective part in the modern world. 


DRESSING AND CLOTHING 


Dressing. The first difficulties are soon overcome where there is 
an amputation of only one limb. Patients suffering from double 
amputations have more difficulty and although they are in most 
cases able to dress and undress, the time taken to do so is 
necessarily longer. Those who have lost both arms usually require 
assistance. 


Where a Single artificial arm is used, it should be passed through 
the sleeve of the jacket or other garment before the other arm. 


Many wearers of one artificial leg find it easiest to dress the 
limb with pants, trousers and shoe before fitting it on the stump 
and before dressing the sound leg. Others, in order not to pass 

a dirty shoe through the clothes, put the shoe on last, i.e. after 
the leg has been passed through the clothing. Others again may 
find it possible to clothe the limb after it has been fitted to 
the stump. 


In double leg amputations, both legs are usually dressed completely 
before fitting them on to the stumps. 


Clothing. This should tend to be light in weight and loose 
fitting. However light the artificial limb, and however good the 
fit, there will always be more exertion expended in using it than 
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there is with the natural limb, and loose-fitting clothes will 
give more ventilation and comfort, besides lasting longer. At the 
same time, flimsy material for underwear should be avoided, as 
this is liable to be damaged by the harness and suspenders, which 
are usually worn over the vest and under the shirt. Where 
possible, a hard-wearing material should be selected which, even 
though it may be more expensive to buy, will prove to be more 
economical in the end owing to its much longer life. For women, 
dresses or frocks which button or zip-fasten up the front are 
preferable to blouses and skirts. Extra slotting guards may be 
fitted if necessary and ladies’ stockings can be protected by 
stocking guards. Ladies may also prefer to have a flock or matt 
finish to their limbs instead of a polished finish. 


Socks. The sock on the artificial foot will wear out quickly if 
the shoe is a loose fit on the foot. Less damage is done to the 
sock if a thick sock is used underneath the outer sock. If the 
under sock makes the leg too bulky, the leg and ankle part of the 
sock may be cut off. 


When buying socks it is advisable to buy more than one pair of 
exactly the same pattern, since if the sock on the artificial 
foot wears out, there are then a number of serviceable socks 
remaining. If a single pair of pattern socks is bought, and one 
sock is worn out, then the remaining sock is wasted. It is 
better to change the socks over from one foot to the other as 
often as possible to get the maximum amount of wear out of each. 


Some give up the battle of mending holes in socks altogether, and 
cut the feet off all the socks that they use on their artificial 
foot. Instead, the tops of these socks are fixed to the artifi- 
cial foot with adhesive tape, just below the level of the shoe 
This can be regarded as an extreme measure, however. 


Sock suspenders. It may be difficult to keep these from slipping 
down on the artificial leg. One or two metal studs can be riveted 
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or screwed on to the shin by the limb-makers to hold the suspender 
in the proper place. 


Boots and Shoes. Light shoes have the advantage over heavy boots 
or shoes. The light shoe does not add appreciably to the weight 
of the leg, and it gives a greater sense of security and balance 
in walking: also, the sole is more flexible in walking and so 
bends more easily with the joint movement of the artificial foot. 
It will be found that the shoe on the good foot will wear out far 
more quickly than that on the artificial foot: it will pay to 
have two shoes, if possible, for the good foot, to one for the 
other. It will also add to comfort if the shoe of the artificial 
leg is kept in good repair and not allowed to get worn down at the 
heel. Women with amputations above the knee should decide the 
height of heel of shoe they intend to wear in future, and this 
should not be varied without reference to the Limb Fitting Centre, 
because the alignment and stability of the limb may be affected 
by the change, and the risk of a fall increased. There is not as 
much risk for the below-knee wearer in such circumstances, but any 
gross change of height of heel should be reported to the Limb 
Fitting Centre. A device for varying the height of the heels of 
certain types of legs for ladies can be supplied if thought 
desirable by the limb surgeon. 


Long pants present a difficulty when used with artificial legs. 
Some patients have the leg of the pants cut off near to the top of 
the artificial leg. Short pants or trunks, although not so warm 
in winter, are more convenient. 


Trousers may need to be protected from damage by a clothing pad 
of leather fixed to the back of the thigh piece by the 1|imb-maker 
or by a lining inserted into the back of the trouser leg to 
prevent wear by the artificial limb. Joints on artificial limbs 
are now provided with leather or plastic protective covers, and 
protuberances are either cut down to a minimum or rounded off. 
Nylon braces may be supplied if preferred in place of webbing 
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ones and a spring clip for shoulder harness in place of a fixed 
tab is also available. If it is found that the protection is 
unsatisfactory, the fact should be reported to the Limb Fitting 
Centre. 


Gloves are issued singly to wearers of artificial hands to meet 
their special needs as it may be that the glove on one hand will 
wear out more quickly than that on the other, or it may be 
necessary for a different size or even a different type of glove 
to be worn on each hand. 


CARE OF THE STUMP 


It is necessary not only to develop the stump muscles, but also to 
remember the correct method of bandaging that has been taught, 
since it is as well to put a bandage on if more than a day has to 
be spent in bed without using the leg, otherwise the stump may 
swell, and it may be impossible to get a comfortable fit for a day 
or two after getting up until exercise has reduced it again. Some 
people find that a bandage every night is necessary in order to 
reduce this tendency of the stump to swell while at rest. 


The most important treatment for the skin of the stump is to wash 
it every day with soap and water. Following washing, remove all 
traces of the soap and then dry the stump thoroughly, taking 
especial care to dry all scars. Talcum powder may be applied 
afterwards if considered necessary or desirable. Spirit lotions 
may dry the skin too much and make it liable to crack. 


Washing is necessary to remove salt deposited from perspiration. 
Salt retains moisture and keeps the skin damp and sticky, causing 
friction between the skin, stump-sock and socket, with consequent 
irritation. | 


Stump-socks. A healthy condition of the stump is maintained by 
the right size of stump-sock and care should be taken in putting 
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it on to avoid forming creases or folds in it; it should not be 
pulled too tightly over the end of the stump. Some amputees 
attach a piece of tape to the tip of the stump-sock so that, when 
the sock is put on, the tape can be threaded out through the 
ventilation hole of the container, enabling the wearer not only to 
pull the stump into the socket but to pull the tip of the sock 
away from the end of the stump and by so doing to eliminate 
creases. 


Stump-socks are supplied by the Ministry and should never be 
washed in hot water or rubbed. The best method of washing is to 
dissolve soap flakes in lukewarm water: then squeeze the sock in 
this water by hand only, and never by wringing. To keep the stump 
in a healthy condition, the stump-socks should be changed as 
frequently as possible, especially in hot weather. A shrinkage of 
the stump may cause discomfort. If the shrinkage is slight, com- 
fort may be restored by wearing an extra stump-sock. 


In some cases, shrinkage continues to such an extent that several 
Stump-socks have to be worn. Too many stump-socks should not be 
worn for any length of time, and if it is necessary to wear more 
than two stump-socks, the Limb Fitting Centre should be told. 

When the stump increases-in size the limb feels too long, and also 
uncomfortable: in such a case, the Limb Fitting Centre should be 
informed immediately. Stump-socks which are no longer serviceable 
will be replaced on application to the Limb Fitting Centre. 


CARE OF THE LIMB 


The Ministry of Health is responsible for the maintenance of both 
the original and duplicate limbs. At the same time every reason- 
able care should be taken to prevent loss or damage. Remember 
that these limbs are valuable articles which have been fitted to 
individual requirements. 
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Repairs and adjustments. To ensure that a patient is never with- 
out one serviceable artificial limb, it is essential that 
immediately a limb requires repair or alteration of any kind, the 
patient should at once report the fact on the stamped form 
provided for the purpose (MHM 169) to the appropriate Limb Fitting 
Centre. If the form is not available, full particulars as to the 
repair or adjustment required should be sent by letter to the 

Limb Fitting Centre. 


If the information given on the form or the letter indicates that 
only a mechanical repair is needed, a box (with a carriage free 
label) will be sent to the patient (if one is not already in his 
possession) in which to forward the limb to the Centre for the 
necessary repair. 


If, on the other hand, the information given indicates the need 
for a refit, the patient will be called to attend the Centre, in 
which case the limb should be brought or sent in advance. 
Arrangements can be made for the limb to be conveyed to the Centre 
in a box with a carriage free label in advance of attendance, if 
it cannot be brought by the patient. The patient should not in 
any circumstances continue to wear the limb after a defect has 
been noticed or a repair become necessary, as by so doing a minor 
repair or adjustment may become a major repair. Special tools 
are necessary for the assembly or dismantling of any part of the 
artificial limb and no attempt, therefore, should be made to take 
it apart in any particular. 


Cleaning the limb, A limb that is kept clean and free from dust 
and fluff will last longer and will give less trouble than one 
which is neglected in this respect, and when sent in for repair or 
examination it should be in a clean condition. Detergents should 
not be used in washing suspenders and appendages which have leather 
tabs as they will damage the leather. Leather may be washed in 
good quality soap and water and the leather tabs, metal buckles and 


slides should be well dried after washing to prevent deterioration. 
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Lubrication. The use of lubricating oil is unnecessary as al] 
bearing parts are packed with grease when the limb is delivered, 
and the grease will last a long time without any attention. The 
lubrication will automatically receive attention whenever the 
limb is returned to the Limb Fitting Centre for repair or 
adjustment. 


Try to avoid getting the artificial foot wet, as this may cause 
deterioration of the foot and ankle joint. For those whose 
occupation demands it, rubber foot socks can be supplied by the 
Limb Fitting Centre. 


SPORT AND RECREATIONS 


Besides the normal everyday activities, there are many sports and 
hobbies open to those who wear artificial limbs. A great deal will 
depend on the energy, the inventiveness and the tastes of the 
individual, as well as on the nature and condition of the stump. 
Generally speaking, anything which results in the over-straining 
or chafing of the limb should be avoided, and in cases of doubt 
the advice of the limb surgeon should be sought. It would be 
beyond the scope of this booklet to detail the many pastimes which 
are possible, but swimming, billiards, dancing and bowls are 
obvious examples of the less strenuous activities: swimming, in 
fact, is regarded as beneficial to the stump. Many persons, both 
leg and arm amputees, are able to indulge in golf, tennis, bad- 
minton, squash, cricket, fishing and shooting. Provided these 
games are tackled in the right way, they will add greatly to one’s 
confidence and will help to dispel, as nothing else will, any 
lurking impression that one is a cripple. The Limb Fitting Centre 
will be ready to advise those interested in any of these sports. 


Motoring. The loss of one limb, or even two, does not necessarily 
prevent a man from driving a motor vehicle, and there are many 
double leg amputees who have passed the driving test. Any amputee 
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who wishes to know more about motoring for the disabled should ask 
at the local Limb and Appliance Centre. 


ADVICE TO LEG AMPUTEES WHO MAY 
ACCIDENTALLY BE THROWN INTO DEEP WATER 


These notes have been prepared by the Standing Advisory Committee 
on Artificial Limbs, following swimming experiments by male leg 
amputees wearing artificial limbs. It is thought that they may 
prove helpful to leg amputees who are unexpectedly thrown into 
deep water and they should, if possible, be memorised. 


General. Your clothes can be helpful in keeping you afloat because 
of the air trapped in them; on the other hand, they are an encun- 
brance if you want to swim any distance. In addition, the action 
of swimming will tend to force out the air sooner than if you just 
float. 


The recommendations given here are based on these facts, and in 
any case should be regarded as a guide only, since what you decide 
to do will depend on how powerful a swimmer you are as well as on 
the other factors mentioned. 


The guidance given is for the benefit of both above-knee and below- 
knee amputees; the periods and distances shown in brackets ( ) 
refer to below-knee amputees only. 


If rescue is expected within 3 minutes (20 minutes) or thereabouts: 


(a) Float on back holding head well back. Do not undress or 
remove artificial limb. 


(6) Gentle paddling motion with the hands may prove helpful 
in keeping you warm and afloat. 


(c) Remove shoe from natural foot if easy to accomplish. 
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If land is within swimmer’s range up to a distance of 100 yards 
(150 yards) or thereabouts: 
Remove coat, but nothing else, and swim to land. 


If rescue is not expected within 3 minutes (20 minutes) or land 
is beyond swimmer’s range: 


(a) Remove clothes and artificial limb immediately on enter- 
ing the water, as suggested below. 


(b) Float on back with head held well back until rescue 
arrives. Alternatively, swim towards land. 


N.B. It is recommended that clothes be removed in the following 
order: 


(i) Coat and waistcoat. If harness permits, these may be 
retained until last in order to provide extra buoyancy. 


(ii) Remove shoe from natural foot. 


(iii) Undo braces and lower trousers sufficiently to enable 
shoulder strap and pelvic band or belt to be undone. 


(iv) Remove trousers and pants from the sound leg, allowing 
these, together with the artificial limb, to fall away - 
lielping with the hands if possible. 

CONCLUSION 
As has been pointed out, different individuals will have varying 


needs, as well as different methods of approach, and it is not 
claimed that these notes include all that can be said. 
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If there are any further suggestions which it is felt would help 
those who wear artificial limbs, they should be sent to:- 


The Secretary, 

The Research Department, 

Artificial Limbs and Appliances Med. 5.P.L., 
Roehampton House, | 

London S.W.15. 


All comments will be welcomed, and carefully considered with a 
view to their incorporation in later editions of this booklet. 


It is hoped, however, that these notes will have given some hint 

of what the limbless can do and that they will serve to stimulate 
inventiveness amongst them. But remember, if you are an artificial 
leg wearer, to take things slowly at first and to avoid over- 
exertion. 


Remember, also, what has been taught in hospital and at the Limb 
Fitting Centre, and concentrate on eliminating the faults that 
have been previously pointed out. Bad habits will then be avoided 
and a greater amount of satisfaction will be gained from the use 
of the limb. 
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